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THE 


LETITERNOTE METHOD, 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES, 





Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 
Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2, That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 


understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 


it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 


by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 

4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid. 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 
staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 

6, That Letter-note, while it is legible by ovary Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 

7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist. 

8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to the 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste, 
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The Pioneers of the Singing Mobement.—/ Continued from page 81). 


WAITE ON CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 


AVING thus considered the nature and 
design of scriptural praise, and also 
some of the motives which should lead all 
Christians cordially to unite in it, a questioa 
of considerable importance presents itself to 
our attention. What are the services which 
poetry and music can render the Church in 
this part of her worship? It must be granted 
that they can with propriety be adimittei to 
the sanctuary only as handmaids of devotion. 
Had the duty of praising God in her public 
assemblies been hitherto unknown to the 
church, and were such a service by some 
special revelation now enjoined upon her, 
it would be wise to enquire in what manner 
this duty could be performed, so as to answer 
most fully all the purposes of its appoint- 
ment. 

In the course of such enquiry it might be 
suggested that poetry, through the sublimity, 
gracefulness, and beauty of its thoughts and 
language, might supply a suitable medium of 
expression for the truths, sentiments and 
feelings, to which in this service the Church 
would be called to give utterance. It might 
also be shewn, that the distribution of words 
into lines of given measure, and the regular 


recurrence of accented syllables would be - 


highly favourable to simultaneous expression, 
and that rhyme would at once afford pleasure 
to the ear, and assistance to the memory. 
On these grounds the use of poetry might 
be pleaded for, and its adoption justified. 
It would, however, be desirable to have it 
distinctly understood that poetry was intro- 
duced, not that it might display its own 
charms, and attract and engross the attention 
of the worshippers, but simply that it might 
render them valuable assistance in the con- 
gregational performance of a religious duty. 
Strict adaptation to devotional purposes would 
be the great essential principle to be observed 
in the composition and selection of poems for 
such service. Upon further enquiry in the 
case supposed, it might be discovered, that 
sounds of measured duration, bearing an 
accentuation that should accord with the 
accent of the poetry, and so varied in respect 
of tune or pitch, as to form a pleasing suc- 
cession, would present increased facility for 
agreeable, simultaneous, and congregational 
utterance. It might further be shown that by 
constructing four melodies so as that their 
sounds should successively enter into har- 
monious combinations, additional pleasures 


might be associated with the engagement, and | 








provision made for the convenience of the 
several classes of voice, of which a large 
congregation is composed. Thus it would 
appear, that music, by means of its melody, 
harmony, and rhythm, might render imp. rtant 
service to the Church in this department of 
her worship. To secure these advantages the 
use of music might be also pleaded for, and 
its introduction justified. To guard again:t 
its abuse, it would be well to adopt measures 
for keeping in perpetual remembrance the 
fact, that music was admitted to the sanctuary, 
not to aftorc entertainment to the worshippers, 
but to yield them increased facilities for the 
orderly, agreeable, simultaneous, and congre- 
gational expression of the thoughts and 
language of devotion. 

The great law to be observed in the com- 
position and selection of music for the house 
of God, would of course be adaptation to 
devotional purposes. 

But the case we have suppo ed is only 
imaginary. Tne duty of praising God in her 
public assemblies has always been enjoined 
on the Church. From the earliest ages, 
poetry and music have been employed in her 
devotions, and had the true nature and design 
of scriptural praise been always understood, 
had the motives to this sacred exercise been 
duly considered, had the legitimate uses of 
poetry and music been ciea:ly defined, and 
had the needful cautions against their abuse 
been regularly observed, how vastly different 
would have been the present state of our Psal- 
mody. The praises of the sanctuary would 
then have been truly glorious: now they are 
dishonourable. By retirement, meditation, 
and prayer, Christians would then have care- 
fully prepared themselves for the spiriwmal 
discharge of this duty; such preparation is, 
to a feariul extent, neglected. 

Every Christian would then have felt it to 
be his privilege and duty to join in this exer- 
cise ; now, vast numbers unbiushingly dare to 
be silent. Certainly to train the vuice to the 
best method of singing the praises of God 
would then have been held as a principle 
sacredly to be observed by all Christians ~— 
never to have devoted a single hour to this 
noble employment is now feit to be no dis- 
grace. To conduct this part of worship would 
then have been esteemed a sacred and honour- 
able office, for the due performance of whose 
duties, the most devout, inieiligent, and 
influential members of our churches would 
have diligently qualified themselves; but now, 
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alas! it is in many cases abandonéd to those 
who, to say the least, are not very remarkable 
either far their piety or skill. 

The humiliation and inconvenience result- 
ing from an inability to commence the song 
of praise would thea have been unknown in 
our Churches; but now, in their meetings for 
prayer, the privation, disappointment, and 
disgrace are endured as the righteous punish- 
ment of a criminal neglect. 

Care would then have been taken that 
ministers of the sanctuary should not be 
subjected to the insults, mortifications, and 
disappointments to which, for the want of 
musical knowledge and skill, they have now 
in many cases humiliatingly to submit. Music 
to be used in worship would then have beea 
chosen s rictly tor irs adaptation to this sacred 
service, but now, that which is frequently 
obtruded upon our congregations, has no 
recommendation save its power to gratify an 
unculuvated and vulgar taste. Then too— 
but our limits compel to forbear. Those who 
have an extensive acquaintance with our 
churches can tell the rest. 

This contrast, berwcen things as they are, 
and things as they should be, has been 
exhibited, not for the pur; ose of censure, but 
for those of correcuon. Who, that has be- 
stowed any time on tie study ot intelligent and 
devotional psalmody, can iail to perceive that 
in mapy of our churches praise is offered 
to God in a most unintelligent and nnde- 
votioual manner; and who, that has a heart 
softened and subdued by the iove ot God, can 
think of this fact without humiiution and 
sorrow ? 

Shall this state of things be allowed to con- 
tinue? Dare we reluse to give to this subject 
that consideration which its vast smportance 
Gemands? Rather let ministers and churches 


resolve that it shall have their immediate and 


devout attention, Let them, in the strength 
ati fear of God, consecrate their intelligeoce 
and piety to the work ot raising this uivine 
oréinunce to that high spiritual eminence on 
whkh the Scriptures have placed it, and irom 
which, by the long neglect of the Church, it 
has been allowed to fali. Let every Christian 
feel himself solemnly called to the diligent 
employment of all suitable means for the 
producion of such psa.mody as shall yield 
glory to Gou, and spiritual edification and 
enyoymeni to his church. 

Every Cursuan parent should esteem it a 
religrous duty to have nis children taught to 
sing, in order that they may be able to join 
with propriety in singing the praises of God, 
The essentia! elements of good psalmody are 


piety, intelligence, musical knowledge and 





skill Whatever tends to spread these 
threugh our congregations will have a favour 
able influence on psalmody. 

We have already intimated that much o. 
the music which has obtruded upon ow 
churches is unsuited to the purposes of 
devotion. The truth is that many of the tunes 
in extensive use have been composed by men 
who have a very slender acquaintance with 
the principles of harmony, and who have 
either overlooked or been ignorant of the 
essential difference between the Anthem and 
the Psalm tune. The Anthem is a piece of 
music composed expressly for certain words, 
and its chief excellence consists in its special 
adaptation to express the meaning of those 
words, and to awaken in the mind of the 
hearer suitable thoughts and feelirgs. When 
abcut to prepare an anthem, the skilful com- 


poser gives his first attention to the study of © 


the passage of scripture which he has selected 
for his purpose. A clear understanding and 
correct feeling of its true import are alike 
essential to his success. He next conceives 
and determines the plan on which his anthem 
shall be constructed. Assigning to the several 
parts of the piece their due proportion, the 
greatest prominence is of course given to those 
passages which he designs most deeply to 
impress on the mind of the hearer. Having 
sketched the bold outline of his piece, he 
next considers how it shall be filled up, so as 


to give the greatest coherence and effect to — 


the whole. Such ornaments as befit the 
suvject are then judiciously addec so as to 
set oft the composition to the greatest possible 
advantage, and make it in the highest degree 
subservient to its true design. Such an 
anthem is an impressive comment on the 
passage o! scripture for which it is written, 
In its construction the solo, duet, trio, repeat, 
fugue, change of time, piano and forte 
passages, etc, etc, may be legitimately 
employed. These things are not only 
admissibie, but they may be absolutely 
necessary. Without them it may be impossible 
to give the best expression to the meaning 
of the text, and, as we have seen, special 
adaptation of the music to the words is the 
essential quality of an anthem. Now if an 
anthem be specially adapted to express the 
meaning of a certain text, and to call up in 
the min. of the hearer such thoughts and 
feelings as are congruous to the subject, it 
must be manifest that its music cannot with 
propriety be sung to another text of a difierent 
meaning. 

The very fact of its special adaptation to 
the one is a proof of its inadaptation to the 
other. No one who understands the matter 
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would ever think of singing all the verses of 
a psalm or chapter to music which had been 
specially composed for one of them. Any 
attempt to do so must be as unsuccessful as it 
would be absurd. Now mark the difference 
of a Psalm Tune; so far from being composed 
expressly for a certain verse, it is intended 
to be -ung to all the verses of a psalm or 
hymn, and even to several psalms of the 
same character and metre. The chief 
excellence of this species of music consists in 
its genera/ adaptation to all the verses of the 
psalm. The judicious composer when about 
to construct a piece of music of this descrip- 
tion, confines not his attenticn to any 
particular verse of the psalm for which he 
writes, but considers the general character 
and import of the whole. When these are 
duly apprehended, he proceeds to prepare 
the measures of music which the metre of 
of the psalm requires. If, for example, it be 
a long metre, he has to write four lines of four 
measures each, and to clothe them with 
harmonies suited to the subject. If the 
general subject of the psalm should be sorrow 
tor sin, the music should of course be of a 
plaintive and penitential cast. If death and 
judgment are the subjects, a solemn and 
awiul majesty should be stamped upon the 





tune. Music of a bold character would be 
suitable for the expression of confidence in 
God, while a psalm of thanksgiving would 
require a tune expressive of grateful joy. 
Thus whatever be the subject of the hymn or 
psalm, it should be impressed in intelligible 
characters upon the tune composed for it, 
This brief notice of the nature and design of 
these two species of sacred musical com- 
position sufficient'y manifests the essential 
difference between them. The anthem is set 
to prose: the psalm tune is designed for 
verse. The essential principle of the anthem 
is sfecial adaptation to the words of a par- 
ticular text. ‘That of the psalm tune is general 
adaptation to the words and subject of a 
whole hymn or psalm. In the anthem, the 


‘solo, duet, trio, repeat, fugue, piano and forte 


passages, change of time, etc., are not only 
admissible, but may be absolutely necessary, 
In the psalm tune they are not only unne- 
cessary, but absolutely inadmissfile. 

Any attempt to sing the anthem to other 
words than those to which it was composed, 
must from the nature of the case be un- 
successful. The psalm tune, on the contrary, 
can with the utmost propriety be sung to 
many hymns or psalms of the same metre. 

[Zo be continued, 





Handel's “Esrael,” and some Echoes of the Sestival, 


O attempt a description of this grand 
performance would be superfluous. It 
is already a vision of the past, though still 


aglow with its own brightness. Handel’s 
work, however, remains—and will ever 
remain—a storehouse of musical treasure for 
reproduction and discussion, as well as of 
popular enjoyment for all time. 

What the function—the legitimate function 
of music is, and what the composer has to do 
in order to develope in sound the ideas to 
which he has to give expression, are questiors 
to which Handel has supplied the answers in 
his matchless /srac/, and we think we can 
trace clearly two distinct principles to which 
his genius applied itself in this work. There 
afte others, cioubtless, as essenti | as these, 
but we confine our attention now to these 
two, which we wili proceed immediately to 
discuss. 

Perhaps we shall be more readily under- 
stood if we at once bring into comparison 
with that of the musician, the sister art of the 
err Both painter and musician must 

ve a soul, and to be sutcéssful each must 
reach the soul through the miedium of his own 
att. ‘The art that leaves the soul untouched 





must be abortive. Now by means of his 
brush the painter unfolds the subject he is 
handling, and the picture in all its details 
appeals to the eye, and through the eye, to 
the mind of the observer.- And the more 
carelully the artist’s work is studied, the more 
likely is the soul in due time, to be stirred 


. its depths. , 


But the sense must be clear in its report to 
the mind; and the soul of the picture is not 
recognised till the more outward and physio- 
logical processes of seeing, etc., have been 
gone through. /mifation is the primary busi- 
ness of the painter, and the complete transfer 
to canvas of the essential features of the scene 
or action to be depicted, must precede any 
expectation he dare form of impression on 
other minds. ‘Thus, in painting, the appeal in 
the first instance is to the intellect — 
the eye,—and the order of sequences will 


’ found to be, 1, sense-impression; 2, mental- 


conception ; 3, emotion. 

Now, in music, the order is inverted, and 
the appeal in the first instance is to the 
feeling through the ear. And music which 
awakens feeling will receive interpretation, 
not very soon, much less simultaneously, with 
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the feeling aroused. And the order will be: 
I, sense-impression, ; 2, emotion; 3, mental- 
conception. In music the sense-impression is 
sudden, or unexpected, and evanescent, while 
from the picture the sense-impression is slow, 
and may be intensified by prolonged and fixed 
gazing at the picture. 

This has been observed before now, and 
probably the observation is the ground oa 
which mere imitation in music has been pooh- 
poohed. But while the genius of a Handel 
has not thought it derogatory to apply the 
sesources of his art imitatively, the painter 
has not seldom carried his chiaro-oscuro to 
extreme lengths, sacrificing form in order to 
to give the imagination wider suggestiveness 
to the indefinite, 

The reader is now prepared for the two 
leading principles at which we have already 
hinted as traceable in the /srae¢—the work 
under review. These may be denominated, 1, 
the idealisticgand 2, the realistic. We think 
the former is the first principle with the 
musician who begins with emotion as a 
starting point, while the latter is the first 
principle with the painter who developes his 
subject from the region of fact. 

The musician works from the ideal through 
feeing to the actual, while the painter works 
from the actual through the intellect to the 
leeling. 

Now take some of the most characteristic 
passages from Jsrae/, As instances of the 
leading principle the first chorus may be 
adduced ; “ And the children of Israel sighed,” 
being expressive of the intensest sympathy 
with the “weary and heavy laden,” while the 
cry of the down-trodden coming up unto God 
is wonderfully pathetic and solemn. The 
mgorous exactions of the Egyptian task- 
masters coming out in striking antitheses at 
the same time. 

The next chorus: “They loathed to drink” 
without being in the least imitative is wonder- 
fully expressive of the feeling of revulsion. 
The feeling, however, is excited in the 
listener through the idealistic power of the 
com poser. 

No. 8, “He sent a thick darkness ”"—is, 
must be, a purely mental conception of the 
sense of darkness which we are all conscious 
of at times. 

No. 10. A purely pastoral ideal—the good 
shepherd tenderly and gently leading his flock 
—Who did not feel the soothing influences of 
thi. movement ? 

We take No. 17, “The horse and his rider” 
as having nothing imitative about it but full 
of joyous inspiration—a song of triumph, the 
language greatly facilitating the expression of 


eathusiasm and victory. 








_ Nothing can surpass the spirit of defiance 
in “ The enemy said ‘I will pursue.’” 

Let these instances suffice as illustrations of 
our meaning. And now jor two or three 
specimens of Handel’s realistic or imitative 
treatment of his subject. Even in the first 
chorus the sighing of the children of Israel 
is almost breathed out in the subdued 
interpretation by the mass of voices of the 
Israelites groaning, and as one listened to 
the pathetic expression one cauzht oneself 
sighing too! And as the hailstone chorus 
was being sung, one looked up to the glass 
roof, fancying it must be peppering heavily 
there, and ready to break through and dash 
down on the forest of heads below! Es- 
pecially does the accompaniment in this 
chorus seem to imitate the fire running along 
upon the ground. 

A smile rises to many a face as the 
orchestra starts the leaping frogs all over the 
building. And while we have majestically 
rendered “He spake the word,” the duszing 
of the flies among the sérings is recognised at 
once. ‘ 

We seem, too, to get among the wanilering 
mazes of the wilderness in No, 13, “He led 
therm,” 

In No. 27, we certainly have suggested 
almost to imitation “the floods standins up 
as a heap”—and “ the depths beiag congealed 
in the heart of the sea” And to adduce 
only one more instance we have in No. 33, 
“ shall melt away”—that close imitation of 
nature familiar to us all under a variety of 
forms. 

We conclude with a word on the value 
of the Crystal Palace as a place affording 
special facilities for the hearing of sucn a 
work. Our London Halls are simply not 
equal to it. For the double choruses of 
Jsraci—the width is none too much—and we 
ascribe to the vast area over which the waves 
of organized sound extend, and whence they 
travel to the auditory, that peculiarly weird 
efiect which in many of the double choruses 
was so overpowering,—lifiing the whole 
representation out of the ordinary wide-awake 
world in which we live and move, into a 
region of which we sometimes dream, and 
which makes us in returning to earthly con- 
sciousness say: “ Whether in the body or out 
of the body, I cannot tell.” 

H.K.L, 





The South Wales Eisteddfod is to be held at Swansea 
this month. Over £425 is to be competed for. 256 
compositions have been received in music, prose, and 
poetry. 4 choirs (of 300 each) have entered for the chief 
prize, £100. 13 choirs have entered for second prize. 
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Musical Education. 


R. HENRY LESLIE has addressed 
the following letter to the editor of 
the Zimes : 

Sir,—In the interests of higher musical 
education I trust you will allow me space to 
supplement the few observations reported in 
your notice of my speech at the last concert 
of my choir. 

It has hitherto been found impossible to 
secure for music that recognition from Govern- 
ment without which no satisfactory solution 
of the question of musical education can be 
accomplished. 

In the present state of politics, party rises 
above all other considerations. Neither they 
who sit on the Speakers right, nor their 
opponents on his leit, dare venture to propose 
the grant of a sum sufficient to raise musical 
education trom its disgracefully-neglected 
position, and this because the party proposing 
a subsidy of £10000 a year for artistic 
musical education would be charged by its 
opponents with wanton waste of the nation:l 
tunds. No matter how great the service that 
would accrue to art, or to the cisseminaticn 
of better elementary teaching throughout the 
kinzdom, or to giving an innocent and rational 
amusement to the many, carping economists 
would be sure to how! their dismal lamen- 








tations. 

That this is true no one can doubt. I not 
long since heard a distinguished personage, 
who had held high office observe, on this very 
point, that if he ever had to ask the House of 
(Commons for a grant which had not previously 
appeared in the estimates his peace of minc 
by day and his rest by night were materially 
attected. 

Now, | venture to suggest a mode of solving 
this difficulty. The enormous sum of some 
£120,000 is annually paid by Government 
tor musical results in Board and denomi- 
national schools. And what are the musical 
results? Simply singing by ear, and that, 
frequently, as | can testify, very much out of 
tune. 





Although I am one of the managers of four 


schools in this neighbourhood and rejoict 
over the amount acded to school tunds by 
this grant from Government, yet speaking as 
a musician, I consider it as utter waste, | 
am aware that singing from notes will be 
required in future to gain the shilling a head, 
but sixpence a head will still be obtainable by 
singing from ear. 

If out of this annual sum of £120,000 one 
penny in the shilling were deducted for the 
endowment of artistic musical education, 
the neceSsary income of £10,000 would be 
secured, and a new era inaugurated. The 
Royal Academy of Music, the National 
Training School, and the new proposed 
Royal College would, beyond their attention 
to art education, be able to send out properly- 
quatified teachers to spread real instruction 
in music, the art above all others which has 
the power of refining, elevating, and civilizing 
those great masses of humanity which have 
at present no other means thin is cffered by 
the beershop or the gin palace of enjoying 
that intellectual change of pursuit which is 
essential to the well-being of all classes. 

By such an arrangement all concerned 
would be satisfied—the Government and the 
politicians, because no further demand upon 
the national purse would be needed; the 
promoters of higher musical education, for they 
would have adequate tunds to work with; 
schuol managers, because they would obtain 
better singing, and consequent increased 
grants; the general public, because the efects 
of such a subsidy would be an enormous 
gain to all interested in musical art; and no 
class would be more jubilant than the clergy, 
fortheie would be a certainty of improved 
singing in church and chapel, a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired by all congre- 
gations. 

Responsibility to Government would, of 
course, have to be accepted by the institution 
subsidized. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Henry LESLIE. 
Bryn Tanat, July 16th. 





The late Sir 


OHN GOSS was born at Fareham, in 
J Hampshire, on the 27th Dec., 1800, so 
that lis life began almost with that of 

tne nineteenth century. His birth took place 
under musical auspices, his father having been 
oganist of Fareham Church at the time, and 
young Goss would dou!) ess receive his first 


Sohn Goss. 


instruction from his parent. His more sys- 
tematic musical training, however, may be 
said to have commenced in 1811, in which 
year he became one of the children in the 
Chapel Royal, where he was under the charge 
of John Stafiord Smith, and where he remained 
until 1816. His uncle, John Goss, was Vicar 
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Choral of St. Paui’s and a gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal, and was also lay vicar of 
We tminster Abbey. He had a fine alto 
voice, and was for many years principle alto 
at the festivals of the three choirs, Soon 
after the death of his uncle in 1817, the young 
musician placed himselt under the tuition of 
Attwood, of whom Mozart was wont to speak 
as one of his favourite pupils, and it was 
under Attwood that Goss completed his 
musical educatin. Attwood had himself 
been one of the children of the Chapel Royal, 
and, like his gifted pupil, began his systematic 
musical training there. In 1824, Goss was 
appointed organist of St. Luke’s Church, 
Chelsea, which post he held till 1838. On 
the 28th of March in that year Attwood died 
at the age of 71, and Goss was appointed 
organist oi St. Paul’s in his stead. 

For thirty-iour years Goss remained at the 
Metropolitan Cathedral, and during that 
time he composed the numerous anthems 
and other works by which he will be longest 
remembered. Belore that time, however, he 
had produced some fine compositons. In 
1827, tor instance, his “overture in F minor” 
was performed at the fifth Philharmonic 
Concert of that year, and his “ Introduction 
to Harmony» and Thorough bass” was 
published in 1833, a second edition appearing 
in 1847. An overture in E flat, also written 
prior to his appointment at St. Paul's, was 
performed at the “ British Concerts” in 1835. 
His sacred works, however, written while he 
was at St. Paul’s, are those which have made 
him famous, and these more thau anything 
else will determine his place amongst English 
composers, ‘Lhat place will be an exalted 





FPRREPPPNPEN FF: 


VOICE REGISTERS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Quaver.” 


Dear Sir,—Herr Behnke, a well-known, clever 
hysiologist and laryngoscopist, in his recently publishe 
k on the Mechanism of the Human Voice, asserts 
that physiologically the terms falsetto, mixed, medium, 
, throat, or chest voice, are meaningless and 
confounding, and express no physiological facts, as 
no sound can be uced by the human larynx, apart 
from the vibration of the irue vocal cords. He says 
that in the male all the tones of the voice are produced 
by the vocal cords vibrating throughout their whole 
breadth as well as length, and then ai a certain hxed 
pitch ; they can only vibrate on their thin «dyes. In 
the female, however, there is an additional :ange of 
high notes produced by the shortening of the glottis 
and normal vibrational length of the vocal cords. 
Consequently there are only two registers and one 
break in the vuice of the male, but three registers and 





| 
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one, seeing that Goss’s worth mu.t be 
measured not by a long list of opus nu bers, 
but by the intrinsic value of the works, 
whether many or few, which he has left behind 
him. His best known compositions are “ If 
we believe,” an anthem written for the funeral 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852; “ Praise 
the Lo:d, O my soul,” composed for the two- 
hundredth festival of the Sous of the Clergy ; 
“The Wilderness,” and a Te Deum and 
anthem (“The Lord is my strength,”) both 
written for the Thanksgiving services tor the 
recovery{of the Prince of Wales in February 
1872. The last named works procured for 
him the honour of knighthood, and from 
that period he was known as Sir John Goss. 
His anthem, “O taste and see,” is also rec- 
koned amongst this tnost popular works. 

Besiies his original compositions Sir John 
Goss has done good service to church music 
in England by works which must be regarded 
as of minor importance. For instance, in 
1841, he edited a collection of “Chants 
Ancient and Modern,” and, in conjunction 
with the Rev. W. Mercer, the “Church Psalter 
and Hymn Book.” He also published “The 
Organist’s Companion,” a work which, by 
judicious arrangements, has popularizedjmany 
compositions that might otherwise have 
remained known only to comparatively few. 
It is to be regretted that these arrangements 
were not done with pedal obligato, for while, 
on the one hand, they are now playable on 
the pianoforte, they would on the other have 
had a more marked influence ou the develop- 
ment of legitimate organ playing had they 
been arranged in three lines. 

Musical Standard. 











two breaks in the voice of the female. These different 
conditions or modes of vibration he chooses w call the 
thick, thin, and small registers, and the point of change 
from the one to the other a ‘‘ break.” What is termed 
the ** great break” is a change in absolute pitch from 
the thick to the thin register, which takes place in all 
voices somewhere hetween ¥ or F sharp. These 
conclus.ons are the result of patient observations by 
ithe laryngoscope, and he holds he can demonstrate 
to anyone the truth of what he says. But unfor- 
tunately observers of the laryngoscope and its 
revelations differ in opinion as to what constitutes 
the actions they see. One says ‘Oh, but I see the 
vibrations of the vocal cords all over their surface till 
you reach F or F sharp, then they are confined to 
their thin edges, and the point of transition is a 
break.” ‘* Yes!” says another, “I admit you first 
see breadth-vibratious and then at a certain height in 
pitch, only edge-vibrations of the vocal cords, but I 
deny that because you do not see uniform breadth- 
vibrations throughout, therefore the vocal cords are 
not vibrating throughout their breadth.” And he 
accounts for the fact that he cannot see lateral vibra- 
tions above the so-called break by another fact, viz, 
“that as the vocal cords become more stretched the 
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vibrations thereof become more numerous and 
are too fine and fast to be observed.” And if 
laryngoscopists themselves disagree, who are 
to decide? I am told by a medica! gentle- 
man who has analysed and observed the 
larynx both of the dead and of the living that 
no one can tell how “falsetto” is produced, 
But I am inclined to think that the word 
falsetto is rather of an indefinable natuie, 
for everyone seems to know all about it, ane 
yet scarcely two can be found to agree as to 
its exact meaning. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the terms falsetto, head, throat, and 
chest voice, and their breaks, shall erelong 
become for ever defunct, for it is difficult to 
say what has been their function since they 
began to exist. And since we must have the 
word “register” to express the series of tones 
produced by any given voice, How much 
better then wouid it be to talk of our sof 
register, medium register, and loud register, 
thereby expressing acoustic facts reavily 
admitted and producible by «ll who have 
musical ears and voices. ‘Then we shall 
hear nothing of falsetto, except we mean 
thereby squeaks, howls, roars, and every 
species of shrill cries produced by the partial 
and restricted vibration of the vocal 
cords, and unbalanced resonances of the 
vocal cavities. But now-a-days so much has 


the idea taken hold «f many that the voice is 
not right except when produ.ed loudly and 
strongly, that the most beautiful pianissimo 
notes on or above even E flat are immediately 


characterized falsetto. 1 think, however, that 
it can be laid down as a demonstrable physio- 
logical and acoustic axiom that ho note 
produced by the human vocal organs can 
justly be called “false,” if generated by tne 
unrestricled vibration of the true vocal cords, 
and resonated in equal balance between the 
cavities of the throat, nose, and mouth, The 
fact can be tested by any singer ut he will 
only patiently sing all his vocal exercises on 
every possible key uniformly throughout, 
first pianissimo, then piano, and lastiy iorte, 
and it he choose, all the degrees between. 

Let him use the two largest possible reso- 
nances of his voice, viz, “Ah” and “Au,” 
and he will expcrience no change in quality 
Oi tone except what is simply characteristic of 
pitch and .orce. If he ve analytical in his 
observations and «¢xperiments he will ony 
hear at every pitch-degree he produces what 
from a physiological standpoint are literally 
tension-degree strokes, springs, and ,J des, 
but what from an acoustic standpoint as 
strictly interval strokes, springs, and glides. 

1 may add that there is, Sir, a very great 
neglect among even <therwise accomplished 





professional vocalis's o what I should call 
their soft register, but what Herr Behnke 
and others call their ‘Ain register. Piano or 
pianissimo voicing if cultivated is always 
beaut.{ul, and becomes brilliant by practice, 
Moreover, by soft, uniform voicing higher 
notes can be taken more easily, and the 
interval strokes, sprines, and glides become 
charmingly aelicate and refined. The “sound 
and fury,” however, ‘‘which signify nothing” 
are always the more appreciated in proportion 
as hearers themselves are less cultured. 
I am, Dear Sit, 
Yours respecfully, 
ENQUIRER. 








the GDuabder, 


August Ist, 1880. 
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ata HiS number completes the musical 

; division of a new work, “The 

Elementary Singing Master.” The 

letter-press portion, containing 

instructions, is nearly ready, and 

those of our friends who intend 

using ths book may expect the 

whole towards the end of August. As readers 

are aware, the new book occupies ground 

similar to that of the ‘Graduated Course ”"— 

the first Letter-note werk published, and 

will, it is hoped, prove serviceab'e as an 

alternative text-book in cases where the 

“Grecuated Course” has been used tor so 
many years. 


The month’s news is chiefly educational, 
The point at issue between Dr. Hullah and 
Tonic Sol-fa, respectmg the recognition of 
the Jaiter in schools, is stili unsettled. The 
promoters of Tome Sol-fa are about to 
meinorialize the Education Department re- 
questing their Lordships to rescind the 
resolution affecting the new notation. 


A letter from Mr. D. Colville in defence of 
the movable po principie appeared in the 
Musical Standard ot July. 3rd : if space permit, 
we shail present it to our readers next 
month. 


Dr. Hullah’s report (musical education) for 
1880 has been issued. 





Advertisements. 


The charge jor Advertisements is 1s. 6d. ‘or the first 
twenty words, and 6d. for each succe d.ng ten. 









TWELVE REASONS 
FOR LEARNING TO 


SING AT SIGHT, 





1, Because good CONGREGATIONAL SINGING is a thing which cannot be 
BOUGHT —it must be EARNED; and the labour required to attain excellence is often 
much less than that which results in mediocrity. 


2. Because good CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY is easily secured when the 
singers can READ music as well as PERFORM it. 


8. Because each member of a congregation is sole proprietor and director of one 
of the pipes which swell the general hymn of praise: it is, therefore, incumbent upon 
him to lilt up his voice TUNEFULLY as well as THANKFULLY. 


4, Because SINGING is a pleasing means of EDUCATION, powerful for good in 
the Day School, Sunday School, and Family. 


5. Because SINGING is a healthful, social, and inexpensive RECREATION, in 
which every member of the family, from the oldest to the youngest, is or ought to be 
able to participate. 


6. Because, if the MUSICAL FACULTY were cultivated in YOUTH, nobody 
would be obliged to say they have ‘‘no ear for music.” 


7. Because MUSICAL EDUCATION, be it much or little, should COMMENOE 
with the musical instrument provided by the Creator: if the VOICE and EAR are first 
trained, the use of all other instruments is facilitated. 


8. Because they who are able to SING AT SIGHT can read music for them- 
selves, instead of helplessly following other people. 


9. Because resorting to an instrument in order to learn a tune is a LABOUR and 
a SLAVERY quite unnecessary. 


10. Because any person who is able to sing by EAR can easily learn to sing 
by NOTE. 


ll. Because the LETTER-NOTE METHOD helps the Singer in this matter, 


12, Because a LETTER-NOTE SINGING CLASS is now commencing to which 
YOU are respectfully invited. 








Teachers wishing to issue this leafiet along with their own announcements can obtain copies at a nominal charge 
. direct from the QUAVER Music Press, 
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Choral Harmon y—(continued ). 


VOLUME I1I—/(continued). 
The whole of this Volume is printed in Letter-note. 


A thousan1 miles from land - : Root 110 Practice in Time, consisting of 37 4 
The rising storm - - Czapek Rounds, and Exercises, arranged 
The tempest - - Whitaker progressive order, with the depaaienn 
Prayer in the storm - /Timmel for Elementary teaching. 

Morn on the waters” - : Czapek 112 Exercises in Modulation, suitable for Inter- 
Ship, ahoy! - . - Moore mediate Classes. 

Land, ho! - . J. Webbe 

The heaving of the les id - Shield 

Home at last - - Storace 

While all is hush’d (oad Glee) - Kreutzer 

Hark ! the Goddess Diana : - Spofforth 

The morn unbars the ga'es of light - - Davy 

Old Towler ,, . - . - - Shield 


A new edition of this } olume | is now appearing monthly in “ The Qmaver.” 


iin rims of Ocean. 








CONTENTS < OF VOLUME IY. 


Those numbers distinguished by a —«are printed in Letter-note, 
SACRED. 148 Christmas carols, etc.— 


126 Hark the glad sound, the Saviour comes Co ville tay wg eee ban ned 

128 Nativity -  - - - - - Leach Ring, ring, sweetly ring P 
Hail Christmas tide = = - Dr. Lloyd Fowle Christmas bells are ringing 

129 Blessed are the poor in spirit - Naumann The day of days - : 2 

130 God be merciful unto us - - R. A. Smith 

131 Deus misereatur - - - Do. SECULAR. 

136 O Lord, we praise thee - Mozart } 127 Christmas hascome_  - - - - Nagel 
The Lord’s prayer - - Denman Christmas tide - - Bradbury 

138 Give ear to my words R. A. Smith Christmas enigma 

140 Ye servants of God - Haydn Christmas time is coming - Thompson 
O praise the Lord - - Weldon \ 135 Uail, thou New Year - - - Norwegian 
Ye glorious hosts above - - S. Webbe The Year's last hour is sounding - Schults 
I will love thee, O Lord - . Hv umel \ 137 Serenading under difficulties ( Men's voices) 
Amid life’s wild commotion = - - M. Haydn Freedom song ( Men’s voices) - Werner 

Festival March. Processional song ty | 139 Vocal duets :— 

Harvest hymn. Single and double chants Rosy May . - - Scottish 

Thankse siving Te Deum All’s well - - Braham 

O Lord, how manifold (Harvest Anthem ) Withering : Pleyel 

Harvest hymn. Village harvest March The old cottage clock 

Grace before meat. Grace after meat Ve daises gay Mozart 

General harvest hymn of praise 149 } Christmas Crotchets—A reading with 

The harvest home of earth 150) musical illustrations. 

Britannia’s power shall stand 
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144 5 
145 ~ 
146 3 
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CONTEK:«S OF QVOLUME VY. 


Those numbers distinguished by: a. — are printed in Letter-note. 


SACRED. SECULAR. 

151 The God of Israel - - Rossini ; 160 Land of light - - : - 

German evening hymn - . Lorenz The richest land - - - . 
152 I will cry unto God most Hi: h - Zingarciii | 161 Lovely seems the moon’s fair lustre 
153 Sound the loud timbrel aa. Avison | 162 Song of the new year aan os Donizetti 
154 Bless the Lord, O my soul - : Mozart | 173 Love of country - Mozart 
155 Evening hymn at sea - . R. A. Smith Gypsy chorus in * Preciosa ” - 

O Thou whose tender mercy hears Dowlan: Time has not thinned (2 or 4 outenn} 
156 Glory to God in the highest - - Hetlwig The wanderer’s return 

Heavenly dwelling - - Nageli | 175 Where the bee sucks - Arne & Fackson 
157 Hark! what mean those holy voices Naumann Our native land : : - Reichardt 
158 Blessed is the people : - - Richini i 
186 Heavenly in” : : ° . - Nageli | ; EDUCATIONAL. 


The Lord is in his holy temple 163 Tune and time tables. Elementary time exer- 
174 Announcement ot the Saviou’s birth Cull ciseg, etc. 


Hark ! the herald angels sing - Arnold | 167 ps Choral Primer—a course of elementary | 








ammagpreonandicsm 


New Year's song - Weber training on the Letter-note Method. 
Man’s mortality _ Haydn In wrapper, or in penny numbers, 6d. 





THE OHORA’, S0HOOL. = tourpenny parts, port containing ive é or six 5 oumhen of ** Choral Harmony,” 
ified according to the order ot their difficuity thus :— 

INTERMEDIATE, —Paris 1V., V., XIil. and XIV. 

ADVANCED, —Parts VI., VIIL., XVL., XVIL. and XIX. 

Upper,—Parts X1., XIL., XV., XVIII. and XX. 
EASY OARTATAS AND PASTETS. —Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. ; Harvest Home, 64, 


Pilgrims of Ocean, 


POURTEEN GLEES FOR MEN'S VOICES.—41. 
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The Elementary Singing School, 


Containing (with Part 1) the Songs, Rounds, Exercises, and Diagrams in 
the ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER, a Course of Training 


On the Letter-note Method, 


Ready shortly. 















SPECIAL NOTICE. On and after January rst, 1880, only the music pages of 
THE QuaveER will be stereotyped, and, as the letter-press portion will not be reprinted 
copies of the latter cannot be obtained after the month’s edition is sold out. 





FIRST STEPS IN MUSIGAL COMPOSITION. 


Revised Edition, reprinted from “The Quaver.” 
Now ready :— 
Sheet 4, containing paragraphs 1 to 98 ; sheet 2, 99 to 184; sheet 3, 184 to 201 ; sheet 4, 201 to 243. 


Copies can be obtained, post free fourpence per sheet, from The Secretary of the Quaver Composition Classess 
47, Lismore Read, London, N.W. 





SINGING AT SIGHT ON THE LETTER-NOTE METHOD. 


, R. J. ADLEY, Teacher of Singing on the Letter-note Method, The Park, Tottenham, London, (assisted 

Miss Hawkins, Professor of Singing, Pianoforte and Harmonium, certificated at Trinity Cellege,) 
wisits St. John’s Wood, Ealing, Brentford, Isleworth, Kingston on Thames, Clapham, Blackieath, Lewisham, 
Norwood, Woodford, Edmonton, etc. 


Mr. ADLEW has unexceptional references which he will be happy to forward, and holds first class testimonial 
trom London Colleges. 


Address :-— Mr. J. Adley, The Park, Tottenham, London, fi. 
THE LETTER-NOTE VOCALIST. 


Gentaining Songs, Duets, Trios, etc., printed in Letter-note. Very suitable for use in Seminaries. 
Full music size, price threepence per Number. 
London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. 






















HE CHORAL PRIMER, a course of elementary training on the Letter-note method. 

This new work contains copious illustrations of all the most usual intervals, rhythms, 
and changes of key: it gives, more concisely than the other Leiter-note works, the rudiments of 
music, but the subject of éona/ity or “mental effect” is more fully treated. 48 pages, in wrapper 
or in penny numbers price sixpence. 

‘The system described as the detler-nole method is clearly explained in the Choral /'rimer, which also contains 
capital exercises on “me, intervals, and the various major and minor keys.” - Musical Stan dard, — 

* Appears to be on the whole a well-arranged course of elementary training. . . Some sensible remarks are 
made on the snbject of “ mental effects.” ’"—Saturday Musical Review. 

*Few instruction books contain a larger amount of useful information, or more succinctly put.’—A/usical Opinion. 

‘A plain and effective method of inculcating the art of singing at sight.’—/'e thshire Con titutional. 

* A vast deal of information is presented to the student in a l.cid and intelligible manner.’—Strling Journal. 

‘Combines the advantages of the old notation and the sol-fa.’—Ayr Advertiser. 

‘ Admirably adapted to promote the progress of good choral music.'"— Aberdeen Journal. 
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ny,” ‘One of the most thorough and mtell gible text-books for elementary music that we have seen.’—Fi/eshire 
Advertiser. a 
‘A publication we can confidently recommend to all musicians.’—.1//oa ‘7 urnal. 
‘No cheaper or more lucid book of imstruction will readily be found .’—Landee Advert-ser. 
‘Teaches with singular clearness, one thing at a time, and the method is perfect.’—Oreadian. 
éd, ‘Nothing in the most improved methods of teaching the theory and jiactice of singing is allowed to escape 


notice, the explanations are thorough and comprehensive.’——-Hawich Advertiser. 
Tondon: F. Pitman 20. Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johustone, Hunter & Oo. 
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Sweet ‘tis to sing when hearts are glad, Song is the voice of lad - ness. 
g g g 


MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH THE 


LETTea- NUTS SINGING METHOD. 





.pucAT! ONAL. 


A GRADUATED COURSE of Elementary Ih 1“.cuction in Sinzing. —By David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the sol-fa letters are gra tually with?.awn, Price in cloth, gilt lettered, 1s. 61., in wrapper, Is, 

THE PUPIL'S HANDBOOK. —Conta*.ng the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, pub- 
lished separately. In two parts, price 31. each. 

THE LETTER-NOTE SING: NG METHOD, Elgmentary Division. —A course of elementary instruction 
in vocal music, by David Colville. iu this course the notes are lettered throughout. Price, in cioth, gilt lettered, 
Is, 6d., in wrapper, Is, 

THE OHORAL GCIDE.—Containing the Songs, Exercises and Diagrams in the above course, published 
separately, 1n two parts, price 3d. each, 

THE JUNIOR COURSE.—A course of elementary practice in vocal music, by David Colville. Arranged 


for treble and a.io with @u .2d. bass, and suitable for schools or junior classes. In penny numbers. 
I y 


THE TRANSPOSITION INDEX.—A card with a moveable index, useful for the purpose of explaining 


the theory of keys, transposition, modulation, &c. Price 6d. 
PUPIL’S CERTIFICATES of Profciency.—All teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 


certificate in their classes a. a test and stimulus, Blank certificates, rod. per dozen, post free. 


TWELVE REASONS FOR LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT.—A leafiet for gratuitous distribution 


Teachers can obiain copie., wt a nominal charge per dozen or hundred, 
THE OHORAL PRIMER.—New elementary work 
FIRST STEPS-IN MUSICAL COMPOSITION,—Now appearing monthly in Tuk Quaver. 


fF DUCATIONAL,—FOR pst WITH ANY MeErtuop. 
OOLVILLE’S ELEMENTARY COURSE.—Cioth, price ts. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. A 


progressive course of practi €, con taining upwarus of one hundred part-songs, &c., harmonized to suit the requ.re- 
ments either of schools or of singing ¢ as. eS. 


OCOLVILLE'S ELEMENTARY PRACTICE,—Cloth, price 15. 3d. ; wrapper, two parts price 4d. each. 
A progressive cours. of pracuc , con.ainiug upwards of eighty part- sungs, &c., harmonized to suit the require- 
met ts either of school, or of singing cla ses. 

ADDITIONAL VERS ES, No. i.—Price one penny, containiny the poetry set to music in the ELEMENT- 
ARY PRACTICE, with the addiioual verses, for the use of the singers or as a book of the words for an audience, 


PENERAL. 


THE QUAVER, with which is published CuoraL I[\RMony.—A monthly Advocate of Popular Musical 
Education, and Exponent of the Letier-note method, price one penn,;. In addition to the literary matter, intelli- 
gence, &c., each number contains from four to eight pages of part-music, printed either in Letter-note or the 
ordinary notation. 

OHORAL HARMONY,—In month'y penny numbers, containing from four to eight pazes of secular or 
sacred pari-music, printed eitier in Letter-note or the ordinary notation. Lists of contents on application. 

OHORAL HARMONY IN SHILLING PARTS §, I'luminated wrapper, stiffened.—Part I. contains Nos. § 
to 16; Pari IL., Nos. 17 wo 3458 1 Part Lil, hae 

ORORAL HARMONY IN VOLUMES. -Vol. I., containing Nos, 1 to 50, and Vol. II., containing Nos. 

1 to 100, boun! m a ly price 4s. each, Vol. ILL. commences with No. 101; Vol. 1V., with No, 126; and 
ol. V., with No. 151. 
PSALM AND HYMN TUNES.—Printed in Letter-note, price one penny. 


THE TREASURY HYMNAL.—lrinted m Letterenote. Complete, bound in eloth, 3s. 6d, ; or im penny 


pumbers. Lists © cutitenis on appuicauon, 


THE CHILDREN'S HARMONIST.—Printed in Letter-note. Harmonized for two trebles, with ad did. 


ss. Compiete, bound in coh, is. 61. ; of in penny numbers, 


LOOXE’S “MA C35 {” MUSIC,—Al the choruses usually performed, vocal score only, price one penny 


—**Chorai Harms,” ave. 52. 


mr tae AND a Harmony,” Nos. 7, 11, 78, 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 


- 


2omyes Edinburgh : JOHNSTONE, HUNTER, CO, 
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THE ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL 


Rit. 
Qom -eth from her | east- ern chamber, | Rob’d mag-ni - fi- | cent -ly bright, star - ry 
Comes -__- o> a's star - ry Night. 
1st and 2nd Tenor.* | | 


From hercham-ber comes - + - The star - ry N 
Ist time. 





2. 
And her veiled sister, Silence, 
Treble. Slowly stealeth by her side, Bass, ee. 
In a solemn nun-like beauty, Slowly stealeth, 
Like a sorrow-laden bride. stealeth by her side. 
[Steals by her side.] 


The | pale + uprises 
From the calmly sleeping deep, 
And she hastes to bid them welcome, And her silent 
And her silent watch to keep. silent watch to keep. 
[Iler watch to keep. ] 


* The first (or upper ) tenor is ad lib. (or optional), and may be added after 
Lesson XIX. : all the other voice-parts are obligato (or indispensable). The 
portion of music marked “' ist time” is to be omitted when repeating. 





LESSON XVII. The Minor Mode, 


No. 65. “Wi¥inds of Autumn. Welsh Melody, “The Vale of Clwyd.” 
The tenor and bass to be hummed or vocalized softly as far as the end of the \2th measure, and the alto throughout, 
«tt . . » 
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mourn-ing for sweet hear him soft - ly 
flow’r, its grace and leaf - lets, wi-therd, 
warneth age the mor- tal life will 
life and light a- when our years have 
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THE ELEMENTARY SINGING SCHOOL. 
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sunshine’s gone, the 
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LESSON XVIII. Modulation to the Key of the Subdominant. 


This modulation is a change of one remove to the /¢/f on th: modulation tablz (page 49), and introduces Ti-flat 
{sol-faed ‘‘ Ta”), which sound is really the FA of the new key (Char. V7.) In the following examples the sol-ta 
proper to the new key is printed in addition, as adopted in Lesson XII. and subsequently. 
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Preparatory: to be practised at various pitches, 
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When the treach’rous foe assails thee, 
When the threat’ning tempests low’r, 

May’st thou, like thy fathers waking, 

Off the shameful fetters breaking, 
Stand erect in all thy pow’r. 


No. 67. JA Khunder-storm. 
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Speak the mandate ! loudly speak it, 
Let it sound from sea to sea ; 
Equal rights by God are given, 
All inherit earth and heaven, 
All are sons and all are free, 
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LESSON XIX. Sustained Modulation. 


No. 68. J&he Wpights. 
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Words by BARRY CORNWALL. 
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LESSON XX. Sustained Modulation. 


No. 69. (Rap. 


J. WHITAKER. Words by DR. BONAR. 





1st and 2nd times. 
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Da capo al fine. 
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The words for the da capo are the same in all the verses. 


Trip along, when morning shines, 
Trip along, when Jay declines, 
’ Trip along when, in the night, 
Moon and stars are sparkling bright ; 
‘Trip across the sunny sea, 
land high and free, 
Trip along the budding wood, 
O’er the*moorland solitude ; 
Trip through garden, field, and brake, 


Trip beside the gleaming lake ; 
Revel in the star-lov’d dew, 

Drink the clear sky’s summer-blue, 
Trip along, and, as you move, 

Tell the springing earth of love ; 
Tell of love the sunlight free, 

Tell of love the bounding sea, 

The love of Him who gave to May 
The sweetness of its smiling day. , 
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LESSON XXI. 


The kinds of Time exemplified in this lesson may be described as supernumerary: they are merely different 
ways of writing the 2-pulse, 3-pulse, and 4-pulse Times already studied, as explained in Chapter II, ** Time signa- 
tures,” he sot-sharp in the 7th measure of No, 72 effects a modulation to the Relative Minor: the return 
modulation occurs in the 9th measure. 

































- No. 70. American. 
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ne - ver re = coil, Ne - ver from la + bour, no, ne - ver re + coil, 
po- ver - ty see, So will we ne- ver cold po - ver - ty see. 
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No. 71. TZadlis’ Chant. 
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” For explanation of the C clefs, refer to Chap. II., “* Clefs.” 
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LESSON XXII. Oompound Time, 
In Compound Time the beats are divided into triplets (or thirds of a beat), instead of halves and quarters 28 {p 
Simple Time. A quaver is worth one third of a Leat; a crotchet, two thirds: and a whole bea! is represented 
a dotted crotchet, In slow movements a beat is made for each quaver (Chap, //,) The time-naime for thirds of 
a beat is fa-/e-4¢, pronounced éa-éay-tee, 


No. 73. TZime Exercise. 


Two beats in a measure. Three beats in a measure. Four beats in a measure, 


anion. 
a ae Se 


fa-te-li ta fa-e-ti la la-te-ti — tavt-bi ta lacle-ti fa-te-ti  tane-ti fa 


No. 74, ound for 2 voices. 
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Springtime is co-ming, and win-ter is past, Ver-dure and beau-ty are beam-ing at last, 
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No. 75. Canon for 3 voices. e Refer to disections, next page. 
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No. 76. Round for 3 voices. 
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If you trust be-fore you try, You may re-pent be- fore youdie, You may re-pent be-fore you die. 











. 77. Round for 4 voices. Adapted. 
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Interval and Modulation Exercises, After Lesson XII. practise Ex. r, and after Lesson 
XVIII. Ex. s, in the following ways. (1), omit the first measure, and learn to sol-fa the remainder, using the 
syllables indicated underneath the stave’ ; (2), omit the first measure, and learn to sol-fa the remainder, using the 
syllables above the notes ; (3), sol-fa the first measure and any one of the other measures, both with and without a 
change of sol-fa ; (4), extend the 3rd direction to the whole exercise, but invariably prefaeing each measure by sing- 
ing the first, as, ‘for example, the tirst and third measures, the first and fourth, etc. 
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LESSON XXIII. Compound Time. 


The sol-fa initials are now entirely withdrawn : before commencing a new piece, read the sol-fa names of the 
notes. The pupil is already accustomed to read notes which are a third apart ; when necessary, measure larger 
intervals by running the eye over the thirds they contain, and avoid the slow process of counting the seconds. 
Thus, supposing a SOL stands on the Ist line of the stave, and the next note is on the 4th, thus— 
madtheline, SOLTrmRE FA, 000000 0 eee 

To ascertain the key : the last sharp in the signature (the one furthest to the right) is an, =... 
consequently the next degree higher is Do ; the last flat is upon FA; and if there is neither sharp 
nor flat the note C is D9, 

Nos. 75 and 80 are “ perpetual” (or repeating) Canons. When commencing, the voices take up at the point 
marked *. No. 75 proceeds until the last voice to enter has sung twice through, and closes by each vo'ce holding 
the note then reached. No. 80 is sung twice through, after which the voices repeat once more as far as the notes 
maked with their respective numerals, the 3rd and 4th voices substituting the words in brackets. 


No. 78, Round for 2 voices. 
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Day-light is sleep - ing, Flow-ers are weep-ing Soft pear-ly dew-drops, night to a - dor: 
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“Dim stars are peep-ing, Vi-gilthey'rekeep- ing, Tillthegladsun- beams wa-ken the morn. 
No. 79. Round for 3 voices. 
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Nay, nay, don’t de - lay! Day's ray fa-deth a - way. 
No. 80. Canon for 4 voices. Refer to directions given above. BATES. 
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Come, fol-low me with mer-ry glee, and hail the blush-ing mora, Hark, for - ward! our 
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LESSON XXIV. Modulation. 


No, 82 is supplementary, and exemplifies a kind of music the study ot which will benefit the pupil : it contains 
a string of modulations, several of which he has not yet attempted. As the keys are less closely related, and the 
changes more sudden, the musio is less easy in consequence: it will assist if each key-portion is first practised 
separately, using the sol-fa proper to the key in which the passage really is, then combining the whole, changing 


sol-fa audibly at first, them mentally. 
Exercises in modulation, cultivating the power of quickly changing the mental impression of Key, are supplied 


in CHorAL Harmony, Nos. 113 and 114.* 
| 1st || 2nd 


No. 82. Parting Song. time. || time. 
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No loss deplore. 
Thus, etc. 





* No. 114 ts at present in the press. 





